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suppression by belligerents of the trade in contraband involves should
receive your sympathetic consideration and, if not otherwise open
to objection, your support." The Foreign Secretary hoped that it
would be possible to reconcile " those legitimate belligerent rights of
a belligerent State which have been proved in the past to be essential
to the successful assertion of British sea-power and the defence of
British independence " with " the widest possible freedom for neutrals
in the unhindered navigation of the seas." The " Declaration of
London " was an earnest and honest attempt to effect this reconcilia-
tion. It defined and limited the rights of belligerents in such matters
as contraband, blockade, the transfer of enemy ships to neutral flags,
convoy, unneutral services. It laid down that neutral ships under
convoy, i.e. escorted by a warship or warships of their own Govern-
ment, should be exempt from search. It divided contraband into
absolute and conditional, the former being a small class of goods
obviously intended for use in war, the latter a slightly larger class which
might serve the enemy's purposes in war ; and it absolutely exempted
a still larger class including cotton, rubber, nitrates and phosphates.
It limited the theory of " continuous voyage " 1 by requiring strict
proof that a cargo was intended for the enemy, and accepted call at
a neutral port and a neutral destination in the ship's papers as proof
presumptive to the contrary. In short, destination was to be pre-
sumed innocent unless it was proved guilty.
The reconciliation between British claims and neutral rights at which
the British Foreign Secretary was aiming could, in fact, only be
reached by large concessions to neutrals. But these placed the Govern-
ment in a dilemma. It was difficult to reap the credit for them from
the foreigner without calling down on their own heads a swarm of
critics at home who were watching eagerly lest British interests should
be compromised. These were loud in their protests as soon as the
Declaration was published. Mr. Gibson Bowles, an able Parliamen-
tary free-lance, who had made the subject his special study, assailed
it point by point in speeches and articles and rallied the Unionist
party to oppose it in Parliament. The Government, said these critics,
1 According to this, if the ultimate destination of goods, though shipped
first to a neutral port, is enemy territory, they may be treated as though they
had been shipped to the enemy direct.
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